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or staying in bed on the occasions when he was ill, he was easy to
feed at such times, for he positively relished such slushy and
abhorrent concoctions as arrowroot, gruel, and bread-and-milk.

To this almost ascetic regime he was faithful to the end of
his days, and no doubt he owed to its observance much of his
capacity for concentrated and protracted toil.

Nor was he either at this or any subsequent stage more self-
indulgent in other respects. He loathed anything which he
regarded as "showy," and his personal belongings were always of
the simplest. He never bought himself a present, relying upon
Christmas and birthday gifts to supply his modest needs in such
essentials as links, note cases and cigarette holders.

Grateful clients gave him costly and ornate cigarette cases.
He had them put in the safe and forgot about them all except
one monstrosity of gold studded with precious stones, recalled to
his mind whenever he saw anything peculiarly rich and vulgar,
which he would then designate as "almost as awful as that

cigarette case------gave me."   On their silver wedding in 1912

his wife gave him a thin gold dress watch. He was delighted with
it, but in spite of her protests continued to carry a thick gun-
metal abomination to which for some reason he was deeply
attached. He disapproved of any form of jewellery on a man and
never wore anything more obtrusive than a single pearl pin, nor
could he ever be induced to carry a stick or umbrella of anything
but plain cherry wood unadorned even by a silver ring. He was
always well but soberly dressed, looking back with horror to the
sartorial ventures of his youth and resisting absolutely his wife's
occasional efforts at what she called "smartening him up." She
went out so seldom that jewellery, for which she had no great
love, was of little use to her, and for the same reason she had
no need for expensive and numerous dresses, so that their whole
scale of living was anything but extravagant in relation to their
means.

But he had started with no capital and with heavy debts, and
he was anxious to save enough to make provision for the future
in case ill-health or other causes should reduce or terminate
his earning capacity.

In common, however, with many other successful members of
his profession he was so immersed in other people's affairs that
he had no time to give to his own, and a large part of the fortune
which he was acquiring with so great an expenditure of physical
and mental effort was soon lost again by hasty and injudicious
investments.

When he resumed his work at the Bar in the autumn of 1904,